Guild

Grund was at best lukewarm on the question of
the abolition of slavery, and a compromiser on
state rights and union. He lacked the vision to
comprehend the trend of the times until it was
too late. In appearance he was "fat and sturdy
. . . reminding [one] of a jolly, well-fed Cath-
olic friar" (Korner, post, II, 26).

Besides the textbooks he prepared and the
works earlier mentioned, he was the author of
'Martin Van Burcn ah Staatsmaun and kilnf-
tiger President dcr Vcreinigien Staatcn von Nor-
dawcrika (1835); Aiifruf an die dcutschcn
irdhlcr. General Harrisons Lcbeu imd Wirkcn
(1840); Handbuch und Jlcgu'dscr filr Aus-
waiidcrcr nach den l^erclnigicn Staatcn von
Xordamcrika (Stuttgart, 1843); Thoughts and
Reflections on the Present Position of Europe,
and Its Probable Consequences to the United
States (1860).

[H. A. Rattermaim, "Franz Joseph Grund," Gesam-
melte Ausgfb'dhlte ll'erke, vol. X (1911) ; E. L. Pierce,
Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, vol. I (1877) ;
Gustav Korner, Das dcutsche Element in den lerci-
iiiijfcn StJJtt-ji i'0n Nordamerika, 1818-1848 (iSSoj;
T. J. McCormack, Memoirs of Gustavo Korner f IQOQ) ;
The Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, vol. II (1907), pp.
23-28; Thomas Gushing, Hist. Sketch of Chauncy-Hall
School . . . 1828 to 1894 (1895) ; North American and
U. S. Gazette (Phlla.), Sept. 29, Oct. i, 1863.]
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GUILD, LA FAYETTE (Nov. 23, 1825-
July 4, 1870), army medical officer, was born
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. His father, Dr. James
Guild, a native of Tennessee, was a prominent
practitioner in Tuscaloosa for fifty years. His
mother, Mary Elizabeth Williams, was a dauglx-
ter of Judge Marmaduke Williams of Tuscaloosa,
who served three terms in Congress from North
Carolina. A brother, Dr. James Guild, Jr.,
served as a surgeon in the Confederate army.
La Fayette attended the local schools and was
graduated from the University of Alabama in
1845. He began to study medicine under his
father and took his medical degree at the Jef-
ferson Medical College of Philadelphia with the
class of 1848. He joined the medical service of
the army as an assistant surgeon on Mar. 2,
1849, reporting- for duty in New Orleans. In
the following six years he had short tours of
duty in fourteen different stations In the South
and Southwest. In April 1857 he was sent to
San Francisco, where he was assigned to duty
with the 2nd Dragoons. With this regiment he
took part in field operations against the Indians
of Northern California in the summers of 1858
and 1859. The political uncertainties that pre-
ceded the Civil War were bringing serious
problems to army officers whose homes were in
the South. They were being torn by the forces
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of conflicting- loyalties to the country and the
service on the one hand and to the home state
and home people on the other. The 2nd Dragoons
was soon to send a dozen general officers into
the Union and Confederate armies nearly equally
divided in their allegiances. Guild shared in the
common anxiety and by a letter dated June 28,
1861, at Washington, D. C., he asked that his
resignation from the army be accepted, stating
that he wished to return home to his aging
parents. His request was denied and he was
directed to renew his oath of allegiance. This
latter request was probably incidental to his
promotion to the grade of major, which took
place on May 21, 1861. He refused to renew his
oath, and his name was stricken from the rolls
on July i, 1861.

Following this action he joined the Con-
federate service with the grade of major and
surgeon and was appointed an inspector of hos-
pitals. After the wounding of Gen. Joseph E.
Johnston at Fair Oaks on May 31, 1862, Gen.
Robert E. Lee took command of the Army of
Northern Virginia, and in the reorganization
of the army staff that followed, Surgeon Guild
was chosen medical director. The Seven Days'
Battle early in June gave Guild his first severe
test. For this service he and his subordinates
were given the praise and thanks of the army
commander in his official report. After this pro-
longed battle Guild's duties were extended to
the aid of the Federal medical officers in col-
lecting their scattered casualties. This experi-
ence brought to him the need of an ambulance
service, which he made the subject of a recom-
mendation at that time.

The records of the Confederate armies show
that Guild experienced the same difficulties that
plagued the medical service of the Northern
armies. Always there was a shortage of medical
officers for service with the combatant troops
and always the difficulty of obtaining accurate
casualty lists and other necessary reports. Too,
the supply of medicines and dressings was al-
ways uncertain. Apparently he kept himself
advised in regard to events in the Federal med-
ical service and kept pace with any improved
procedure. At Antietam in September 1862 he
organized corps and division hospitals in the
barns and other large buildings of the vicinity.
At Fredericksburg in December and in prepara-
tion for the Gettysburg- campaign in the follow-
ing summer he made urgent recommendation
for means of evacuating the sick and wounded
by the railroads. Gettysburg gave his service
the most severe ordeal when following the bat-
tle the vast number of Confederate wounded
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